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EXERCISES  CELEBRATING 
THE  FORTIETH  ANNIVERSARY 
OF  THE  FOUNDING  OF 
ALABAMA  COLLEGE  *< 

P  roar  am  "i?   ^ 

SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  10,  10:30  A.M.  C    V* 

PALMER  HALL  *V, 

Thelma  Davis  Chappelle,  Class  of  1916,  President  of  *Q 

....  i 

the  Alumnae  Association,  presiding. 

Processional H.  D.  LeBaron,  Organist 

Welcome  Address A.  F.  Harm  an 

President  of  Alabama  College 

Response Thelma  Davis  Chappelle 

Interpretation  of  Alabama  College Mary  E.  McWilliams 

Read  by   Frances   Foust,    Class   of   1937 

Piano  Solo — "Polonaise  in  Ab  Major" Chopin 

M.   Ziolkowski 

Address — Education  and  Southern  Progress O.  C.  CarmichaEL 

Vice-Chancellor,  Vanderbilt  University 

Song — Alma  Mater 
Recessional 

12:30  P.  M. 
Luncheon  in   New   Dining  Hall,   with  student   Senators  as   hostesses. 


1:15  P.M. 
Annual  Business  Meeting  of  Alumnae,  Calkins  Hall. 


2:30  P.M. 
Merrily  We  Roll  Along,  a.  play  in  five  episodes  based  on  Alabama  Col- 
lege history,  by  Willilee  Reaves  Trumbauer,  Class  of  1925. 


8:00  P.M. 
Informal  Dance  in  Main  Dormitory,  with  the  Class  of  1937  as  hostesses. 


(Program  Continued) 

RADIO  BROADCAST,  STATION  WAPI 
Sunday,  October  11,  2:45-3:45  P.M. 


A.  W.  Vaughan,  Announcing 

tut     •       r  ,.„«„  ("Funiculi-Punicula' 

Music  of  1896 <„T      .     _,        .     .. 

t  in  the  Gloaming 

Alabama  College  under  President  H.  C.  Reynolds 

Bertie  Allen,  Class  of  1916 


Music  of  1906 "Vilja"  from  The  Merry  Widen 

Alabama  College  under  President  F.  M.  Peterson 

Janney  Bridges  King,  Class  of  1903 


Music  of  1916 "Pack  Up  Your  Troubles 

Alabama  College  under  President  T.  W.  Palmer 

Marion  Walker  Spidle,  Class  of  1916 

Music  of  1926 "Allah's  Holiday 

Alabama  College  under  President  O.  C.  Carmichael 

Dorothy  Kitchens,  Class  of  1933 

Music  of  1936 Purple  Slow  Song  (College  Night 

Looking    Forward 

A.   F.   Harman,  President 

Alma  Mater 


(Music  presented  by  members  of  the  music  faculty 
and  students  of  the  music  department.) 


EDUCATION  AND  SOUTHERN 
PROGRESS 

O.  C.  Carmichaei, 
Vice-Chancellor,  Vanderbilt  University 

IT  IS  A  happy  occasion  that  brings  us  together  today — the  anniversary 
celebration  of  the  founding  of  this  institution.  This  is  one  of  eight 
state-supported  colleges  for  women  that  have  developed  in  the  South, 
and  these  institutions  taken  together  constitute  a  significant  and  unique 
contribution  of  this  section  to  the  educational  program  of  the  nation. 
They  are  unique  in  the  fact  that  they  are  exclusively  for  women  and  sup- 
ported by  the  taxes  of  states ;  and  more  than  that,  they  represent  a  pro- 
gram of  education  for  women  different  from  that  developed  by  any 
other  institutions.  In  their  emphasis  on  home  economics,  physical  and 
health  education,  art  and  music,  and  preprofessional  training  in  other 
fields  of  interest  to  women,  they  have  blazed  a  new  trail  in  American 
higher  education.  In  this  program  Alabama  College  has  taken  a  lead- 
ing part.  At  this  time  it  is  proper  to  call  attention  to  this  fact  to  the 
end  that  Alabama  may  take  pride  in  the  work  which  this  institution  has 
done  and  is  doing  for  the  development  of  the  state. 

It  is  not  inappropriate  on  an  occasion  of  this  kind  to  consider  the 
whole  problem  of  the  relationship  of  education  and  educational  institu- 
tions to  social  progress.  What  has  been  the  chief  contribution  of  Ala- 
bama's State  College  for  Women?  As  we  look  back  over  its  forty 
years  of  history  it  is  not  possible  to  demonstrate  that  it  has  brought 
great  wealth  to  Alabama  or  that  it  has  succeeded  in  stimulating  the  de- 
velopment of  natural  resources  which  has  resulted  in  wealth,  such  as 
schools  of  engineering  and  agriculture  might  claim;  nor  has  it  sent 
forth  great  lawyers,  doctors,  preachers  or  politicians  to  win  fame  for 
their  alma  mater.  Its  contribution  has  not  been  spectacular,  but  its  part 
in  social  progress  has  been  greater  than  that  of  contributing  a  few 
leaders.  It  has  touched  the  lives  of  the  masses  of  the  people  of  this 
and  neighboring  states.  It  has  raised  the  standards  of  living,  giving 
health  and  happiness  and  strengthening  home  life,  school  life,  church 
life  and  community  life  in  every  section  of  the  state.  More  than  ten 
thousand  young  women  have  gone  forth  from  these  halls,  all  of  whom 
have  labored  either  in  the  school  or  in  the  home  for  a  better  and  a  richer 
life  in  this  state.    Because  all  advancement,  and  all  cultural  achievement 


must  begin  in  the  home  and  school,  this  institution  has  perhaps  influ- 
enced more  definitely  and  profoundly  the  primary  factors  of  progress 
than  any  other  institution  in  the  state  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
students  enrolled. 

A  fact  too  often  forgotten  is  that  education  is  basic  to  all  progress, 
economic  as  well  as  social.  What  would  Alabama  be  like  without  Ala- 
bama College,  the  University  of  Alabama  and  the  Alabama  Polytechnic 
Institute?  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  what  its  economic,  political,  re- 
ligious or  cultural  status  would  be  if  these  institutions  had  not  been 
born,  or  what  it  will  be  in  the  future  if  something  should  happen  to 
destroy  them  or  seriously  cripple  their  usefulness.  In  these  times  there 
is  so  much  talk  about  the  cost  of  education  it  is  important  to  turn  the 
picture  over  and  look  at  the  other  side.  What  about  the  cost  of  ignor- 
ance ?  It  is  that  question  that  should  engage  the  attention  of  our  leaders. 
It  was  this  to  which  J.  L.  M.  Curry  referred  when  he  said,  "Alabama 
is  not  too  poor  to  educate ;  it  is  too  poor  not  to  educate." 

Some  years  ago  I  had  occasion  to  travel  over  a  large  part  of  the 
continent  of  Africa.  I  was  amazed  to  find  a  land  rich  in  all  kinds  of  nat- 
ural resources,  coal,  iron,  precious  stones,  a  varied  climate  and  rich  ag- 
ricultural lands,  and  enormous  possibilities  in  water  power  development. 
It  seemed  strange  that  so  rich  a  land  should  have  been  known  to  the 
rest  of  the  world  as  the  Dark  Continent.  What  is  the  reason  for  its 
backwardness?  There  are  many  answers  to  this  question  depending 
upon  the  angle  from  which  it  is  viewed  but  basically  it  is  due  to  the  fail- 
ure to  provide  for  the  training  of  its  citizens  in  such  a  way  that  they 
could  bring  into  the  channels  of  human  service  these  great  riches.  It 
represents  fundamentally  the  result  of  ignorance. 

The  South  has  been  particularly  slow  to  consider  this  important 
aspect  of  the  problem  of  progress.  Its  backwardness  in  the  support  of 
its  schools  is  witness  to  that  fact.  The  educational  picture  of  the  South 
is  well  known  to  all  of  us.  Southern  states  uniformly  occupy  the  lowest 
position  in  the  scale  of  educational  achievement  on  any  index  you  may 
choose  to  use.  All  tables  showing  educational  excellence  are  the  same. 
One  of  three  or  four  southern  states  is  the  lowest.  Usually  the  three  or 
four  lowest  positions  are  occupied  by  the  states  of  this  region.  Along 
with  that  is  the  record  of  the  highest  illiteracy  rate  in  the  Union. 

In  facilities  for  higher  education  the  situation  is  the  same.  Six  hun- 
dred and  sixty-one  departments  in  the  universities  of  the  country  were 
reckoned  by  the  American  Council  on  Education  as  equipped  to  give 
the  Ph.D.  degree.  Only  forty-two  of  these  are  found  in  the  southern 
states.  Of  the  two  hundred  and  thirty -three  starred  as  especially  well 
equipped,  there  are  only  two  in  the  South.     There  are  thirty-four  li- 


braries  in  the  country  with  500,000  or  more  volumes — great  reservoirs 
of  knowledge  for  the  use  of  the  people.  Not  one  of  these  is  found  south 
of  Washington.  Because  of  lack  of  library  facilities  and  other  resources, 
research  centers  similar  to  Harvard,  Yale  or  California  are  lacking  in 
the  entire  section. 

What  does  this  have  to  do  with  social  progress?  Perhaps  a  few 
facts  taken  from  "Southern  Regions  of  the  United  States"  by  Dr. 
Odum,  will  indicate  an  answer  to  the  question.  According  to  Dr.  Odum, 
the  Southeast,  with  17%  of  the  area  of  the  nation,  has  50%  of  the 
wornout  lands  because  of  unintelligent  farming.  In  order  to  improve 
production  the  southern  farmer  spends  on  the  average  $2.71  per  acre 
for  commercial  fertilizer, — the  midwestern  farmer  only  thirty  cents.  If 
this  does  not  seem  an  important  matter  remember  that  the  South  spends 
approximately  as  much  for  this  one  item  as  it  expends  for  all  its  educa- 
tion from  the  first  grade  through  the  university.  Many  other  facts 
might  be  cited.  The  section  has  the  lowest  per  capita  farm  income ;  the 
lowest  income  per  worker;  the  lowest  return  per  unit  of  horsepower, 
and  the  lowest  ratio  of  income  from  livestock  production  of  any  section 
in  the  country.  This  last  fact  is  of  considerable  significance,  since  it  is 
the  one  section  of  the  country  that  is  perhaps  best  suited  to  dairy  and 
livestock  production  because  of  the  long  growing  seasons. 

Industrially,  the  situation  is  no  better.  With  17%  of  the  workers 
in  industry,  the  southern  laborers  receive  only  11%  of  the  payroll,  their 
wages  being  from  30  to  50%  lower  than  the  wages  of  those  laboring  in 
other  sections.  The  value  of  products  per  worker  in  this  section  is 
annually  approximately  $5300,  while  in  the  West  it  is  $8700. 

Closely  related  to  these  conditions  is  the  lag  in  artificial  wealth  that 
is  noted.  Of  the  one  hundred  largest  banks  in  the  country  in  1929  only 
three  were  found  in  the  South  and  they  had  only  one  and  one-half  per 
cent  of  the  deposits.  Seven  southern  states  have  per  capita  bank  re- 
sources of  $150  or  less.  No  other  state  outside  the  region  makes  so 
poor  a  showing.  The  richest  state  in  the  area  shows  only  $275  per 
capita  bank  resources  while  only  five  states  outside  the  region  are  as 
low.  Compare  $275  for  the  richest  southern  state  with  $1850  for  the 
State  of  New  York. 

In  1929,  513  people  had  incomes  of  $1,000,000  or  more.  Only  seven 
of  these  resided  in  the  Southeast.  As  a  striking  example  of  the  dis- 
parity between  the  states  in  the  matter  of  income,  Delaware  and  Missis- 
sippi may  be  cited.  The  annual  per  capita  income  tax  payments  for  the 
period  of  1920-30  in  Delaware  was  $44.93,  in  Mississippi,  thirty-nine 
cents. 


What  do  these  figures  represent  in  the  way  of  the  cost  of  ignorance  ? 
I  am  not  unmindful  of  other  factors  that  have  played  a  part  in  this  situ- 
ation, of  the  condititons  created  by  the  events  of  1860  to  1900.  The  col- 
lapse of  the  economic  and  educational  structure  of  the  South  during  the 
war  between  the  states,  and  reconstruction  which  followed,  have  had 
much  to  do  with  the  situation  as  we  find  it  today,  but  fundamentally  the 
backwardness  which  these  figures  indicate  rests  largely,  at  least,  upon 
the  fact  that  there  has  been  inadequate  educational  provision.  This  is 
the  inevitable  conclusion  when  we  consider  that  this  is  the  richest  of  all 
the  sections  of  the  country  in  both  natural  and  human  resources.  In 
climate,  rainfall,  and  long-growing  seasons,  it  is  blessed  by  nature  as  no 
other  region.  With  its  mountain  ranges  and  its  extended  and  varied 
seacoast  it  provides  play  places  for  the  nation — both  summer  and  winter 
resorts.  In  addition,  there  is  great  wealth  in  the  coastal  areas  in  the 
commercial  fisheries  which  already  produce  one-fifth  of  the  income  of 
the  nation  from  that  source.  Not  only  in  these  more  general  assets  does 
the  region  show  great  potential  wealth  but  in  the  more  than  three  hun- 
dred minerals  that  abound  in  the  region  and  that  are  still  unmined.  For 
example,  four  southern  states  are  in  the  upper  quartile  of  all  the  forty- 
eight  states  in  limestone  production.  Of  the  six  highest  states  in  the 
production  of  granite,  four  are  found  in  this  section.  In  1919  the  region 
produced  thirty-seven  per  cent  of  the  marble  mined  in  this  country  and 
in  1929  sixty-one  per  cent. 

In  addition  to  these  assets  there  are  vast  power  resources  in  the 
streams  and  undeveloped  coal  mines  of  the  region.  The  third,  fourth, 
sixth  and  ninth  states  among  the  forty-eight  in  the  development  of 
water  power  are  southern  states,  while  only  two  per  cent  of  the  coal 
seams  of  the  section  have  been  tapped.  The  forest  areas  are  likewise 
of  great  value.  The  only  reserves  of  old  growth  hardwood  timber  are 
found  in  this  section  and  it  is  estimated  that  there  is  a  potential  output 
in  rayon,  cellulose  and  paper  from  slash  pine  of  more  than  $2,000,- 
000,000. 

Many  additional  facts  could  be  cited  showing  the  great  riches  of  the 
area  but  enough  has  already  been  said  to  indicate  that  the  retardation 
is  not  due  to  a  lack  of  the  resources  necessary  to  a  great  culture.  Why 
then  is  this,  the  richest  section  in  primary  resources,  the  poorest  in  the 
development  of  technology,  artificial  wealth  and  institutional  services? 
Many  factors  doubtless  enter  in.  The  bi-racial  population  with  all  that 
that  implies  in  the  way  of  increased  cost  of  maintaining  separate  institu- 
tions for  each  race,  and  the  low  standards  of  living  among  almost  one- 
half  the  citizenship  certainly  have  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  present 
status.     Moreover,  as  already  indicated,  the  conditions  prevailing  from 
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1860  to  the  end  of  the  reconstruction  period  left  the  region  economically 
prostrate  and  it  has  not  yet  recovered  from  the  disasters  of  that  period. 
But  after  all  these  factors  are  taken  into  consideration,  it  still  remains 
that  the  vast  potential  resources  of  the  region  would  have  been  realized, 
at  least  to  a  large  extent,  if  the  citizens  had  been  properly  trained  in 
mind,  in  hand,  and  in  heart  to  see  the  possibilities  and  the  ways  of  rea- 
lizing them.  This  in  turn  would  have  converted  potential  into  actual 
wealth  to  the  great  advantage  of  the  section. 

It  is  a  demonstrable  fact  that  the  best  index  of  a  nation's  economic 
well-being  is  its  educational  status.  Poverty  and  ignorance  go  hand  in 
hand,  while  education  and  wealth  are  usually  found  together,  if  one 
surveys  society  as  a  whole.  To  illustrate  this  fact  I  recall  an  experience 
in  India  some  twenty  years  ago.  In  the  largest  native  state  of  that 
country,  where  I  lived  for  some  months,  there  were  some  twelve  million 
inhabitants.  It  was  said  that  only  one  woman  in  a  thousand  could 
read  or  write  in  any  language,  while  only  six  men  in  a  thousand  had 
attained  that  degree  of  education.  What  was  the  economic  status  of 
such  a  people  ?  Unbelievably  low.  Wages  for  coolie  women  who  worked 
ten  hours  per  day  was  $1.04  per  month,  while  able  bodied  men  were  quite 
content  with  $2.50  to  $3.00  per  month.  In  each  case  the  workers  fed 
and  clothed  themselves. 

Another  example  of  the  same  fact  is  the  relative  wealth  of  the 
United  States  compared  with  other  countries.  Our  public  education 
system  provides  for  youth  from  the  first  grade  through  the  University 
and  makes  possible  a  degree  of  education  not  attained  by  any  other 
peoples.  The  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  reported  a  few 
years  ago  that  there  were  thirty  per  cent  more  young  men  and  young 
women  in  college  in  this  country  than  in  all  the  colleges  and  universities 
of  the  rest  of  the  world  combined.  Along  with  this  development  of  edu- 
cation is  found  unprecedented  wealth.  Of  course  many  factors  have  in- 
fluenced the  economic  situation  but  there  is  little  doubt  that,  to  a  large 
extent,  educational  excellence  has  been  responsible  for  economic  pro- 
gress. 

This  conception  of  the  relation  of  education  to  progress  is  of  funda- 
mental importance  to  the  future  development  of  the  South.  Unless  the 
leadership  recognizes  the  central  importance  of  education,  in  the  broad 
sense,  in  a  section  of  great  potential  resources,  it  will  continue  to  lag 
behind  other  less  favored  regions  through  its  failure  to  convert  potential 
resources  into  actual  assets. 

I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  fact  that  formal,  sterile  education,  how- 
ever well  supported,  will  not  accomplish  the  results  desired.  Educators 
must  view  more  realistically  the  need,  and  students  must  acquire  a  more 


vital  sense  of  social  responsibility  if  education  is  to  solve  the  problem. 
We  must  think  less  of  the  privileges  of  education  and  more  of  the  re- 
sponsibilities attaching  to  those  who  have  received  its  benefits,  if  the 
program  is  to  be  vital  and  effective.  As  I  stand  here  I  am  reminded  of 
the  fact  that,  acting  for  the  Board  of  Trustees  here,  I  had  the  privilege 
of  conferring  the  bachelor's  degree  on  more  than  one  thousand  young 
women  from  this  platform  and  with  each  one  went  the  ritual  customary 
on  such  occasions,  "with  all  the  rights  and  privileges  pertaining  thereto." 
In  recent  years  this  phrase  has  seemed  to  me  inadequate.  There  is 
nothing  in  it  about  responsibilities.  This  omission  may  have  some  sig- 
nificance as  an  indication  of  an  attitude  in  education.  Is  it  possible  that 
as  students  and  teachers  we  have  actually  failed  to  realize  the  responsi- 
bility attending  the  privileges  of  superior  advantages,  Certainly  if 
education  is  to  be  a  vital  factor  in  social  progress  it  will  depend  to  a 
large  extent  on  the  vitality  of  the  sense  of  social  responsibility  that  moti- 
vates the  college  graduate. 

What  will  the  next  forty  years  in  the  life  of  this  institution  have 
to  show  in  the  way  of  progress?  What  are  the  future  possibilities  of 
education  and  social  progress  in  Alabama  and  the  other  states  of  the 
South?  That  will  depend  upon  the  degree  of  faith  in  education  which 
the  leadership  of  the  section  maintains  and  the  extent  to  which  those 
who  benefit  from  it  justify  that  faith,  and  prove  the  effectiveness  of 
their  training  by  their  contribution  to  social  progress. 


AN  INTERPRETATION  OF 
ALABAMA  COLLEGE 

Mary  E.  Mc Williams,  Class  of  1911 

THE  NEED  for  a  college  such  as  ours  made  itself  felt  in  the  1890's 
as  the  result  of  three  closely  allied  movements,  the  Industrial  Rev- 
olution, the  Populist  Movement,  and  the  Feminist  Movement. 
As  its  charter  says,  the  purpose  of  the  school  was  "to  prepare  women 
for  the  world  should  they  ever  be  thrown  on  their  own  resources",  and 
judging  by  the  subjects  it  lists  for  the  curriculum,  such  as  telegraphy, 
stenography,  type-writing,  printing,  bookkeeping,  indoor  carpentry,  elec- 
trical construction,  house,  sign,  and  fresco  painting — that  world  was  de- 
cidedly an  industrial  one.  Twice  the  name  of  the  College  showed  that 
it  had  arisen  to  meet  a  Machine  Age.  In  1896,  it  was  called  Alabama 
Girls'  Industrial  School ;  then  in  1916  it  became  Alabama  Girls'  Technical 
Institute  and  College  for  Women.  Not  until  1923  did  the  College  shed 
these  long,  complicated,  but  none-the-less  revealing  names  to  become 
Alabama  College. 

Secondly,  the  school  was  the  result  of  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  peo- 
ple through  the  State  Legislature  to  open  up  an  institution  that  did  not 
represent  private  enterprise.  As  the  first  catalog  boasts,  "The  State  in- 
tends this  institution  to  be  good  enough  for  any  of  its  citizens  and  the 
expenses  low  enough  for  all." 

Finally,  it  was  through  the  work  of  Miss  Julia  Tutwiler  for  the 
cause  of  a  well-rounded  education  for  women,  an  education  in  which 
technical  and  cultural  training  were  to  be  given  side  by  side,  that  the 
people  of  Alabama  were  aroused  to  the  point  of  being  willing  to  support 
a  school  that  gave  training  in  fields  other  than  home-making  and  teach- 
ing. 

The  variety  of  interests  that  the  College  was  designed  to  encourage 
has  been  matched  by  the  wide  range  of  talents  revealed  in  its  presidents, 
four  of  whom  have  been  native  sons  of  Alabama.  The  first  president 
was  a  lieutenant  in  the  Confederate  army  and  an  excellent  business 
man ;  the  second  was  a  classical  scholar  and  Methodist  minister ;  the 
third  was  a  professor  of  mathematics  and  Dean  at  the  University  of 
Alabama;  the  fourth,  an  Oxford  graduate  and  a  Captain  in  the  Ameri- 
can army  during  the  World  War;  and  the  fifth,  though  not  a  native 
Alabamian,  is  a  man  who  has  given  his  entire  professional  life  to  the 
cause  of  education  in  Alabama. 


Alabama  College,  in  the  forty  years  of  its  existence  has  endured  the 
hardships  of  pioneer  days,  rejoiced  in  the  rapid  expansion  of  faculty, 
students,  curriculum,  and  buildings  that  came  with  the  "flush  times" 
preceding  1929,  and  withstood  the  shock  of  these  late  years  of  depression. 

The  strength  of  Alabama  College  lies  not  in  its  red-brick  walls,  not 
in  the  ability  of  its  administration  and  faculty,  not  in  the  hope,  youth, 
and  promise  of  its  student  body — but  in  its  intangible,  but  none-the-less 
real  spirit,  in  its  ability  to  adjust  to  the  ever-changing  needs  of  the  State. 
Forty  years  ago,  when  Alabama  was  more  conscious  of  being  a  part  of 
the  South  than  of  the  Union,  its  faculty  of  fourteen  and  student  body 
of  226  were  drawn  largely  from  Alabama.  In  this  day  of  cars,  aero- 
planes, and  radios,  the  faculty  comes  from  21  states  and  two  European 
countries,  and  the  student  body  of  800  from  14  states  and  three  foreign 
countries. 

In  the  early  years  of  the  school,  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the 
times,  students  wore  uniforms  on  formal  occasions,  marched  to  church 
in  groups,  and  observed  a  compulsory  two-hour  meditation  on  the  Sab- 
bath. When  the  war  brought  to  woman  a  quickened  sense  of  the  im- 
portance of  her  services  to  the  world,  and  a  desire  to  try  out  her  unac- 
customed freedom,  then  Alabama  College  conservatively,  but  wisely  ad- 
justed her  beliefs  and  practices  to  the  strange,  new  ways.  Thus  it  is  that 
academic  freedom,  student  government,  and  student  initiative  have  come 
to  full  realization  here.  When  Alabama  became  conscious  of  its  obliga- 
tion to  its  underprivileged,  the  College  quickly  became  a  pioneer  in  de- 
veloping leaders  in  social  welfare  work.  When  a  war-sick  world  turned 
to  international-mindedness  as  a  prevention  for  future  wars,  then  the 
curriculum  added  courses,  clubs,  and  speakers,  all  tending  to  challenge 
our  American  isolation. 

To  the  humble  beginnings  of  Alabama  College  we  look  back  with 
pride  mingled  with  tenderness,  to  her  steady  and  sure  march  forward 
with  a  sense  of  satisfaction  and  security  that  she  was  builded  on  so  wise, 
so  broad,  and  so  firm  a  foundation.  Into  her  future  we  may  go  forward, 
confident  that  she  will  not  forget  her  great  heritage. 
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ALABAMA   COLLEGE   UNDER 
PRESIDENT  H.  C.  REYNOLDS 

1896-1899 

Bertie  H.  Au,en,  Class  of  1899 

ON  A  beautiful  blue  day,  October  12,  1896,    the  institution    now 
known  as  Alabama  College  opened  its  doors  to  the  young  women 
of   our   State.     This,   an   occasion  looked   forward  to  by   many 
eager  parents,  spelled  opportunity  in  a  large  way  for  their  daughters. 

The  distinguished  Julia  Strudwick  Tutwiler,  in  whose  mind  the  idea 
of  the  school  was  born,  had  been  selected  its  first  president.  Her  dis- 
appointment, however,  at  the  meager  way  in  which  the  school  was  to 
begin  became  so  keen  that  she  resigned  a  short  time  before  the  opening. 
With  an  appropriation  of  only  five  thousand  dollars,  and  such  a  small 
beginning,  she  felt  that  her  dreams  for  the  girls  of  Alabama  could  never 
come  true.  To  tide  over  the  emergency  during  these  uncertain  days, 
Captain  H.  C.  Reynolds,  a  successful  merchant  of  Montevallo,  was 
chosen  president. 

During  the  three  years  of  his  presidency  he  established  a  firm  foun- 
dation upon  which  our  Alma  Mater's  later  successes  have  developed. 
The  first  faculty  was  fortunately  and  wisely  chosen.  These  far-seeing 
builders  set  up  high  standards  which  the  long  succession  of  students 
has  been  proud  to  recognize.  Though  from  the  very  first  a  technical 
institute,  the  school  stressed  also  the  academic  or  more  liberal  phase 
of  an  education.  In  the  first  faculty  were  members  from  several  dif- 
ferent states.  At  that  time  it  was  difficult  to  find  instructors  trained 
in  technical  subjects,  but  much  good  practical  work  was  done  in  the 
several  departments. 

Miss  Annie  Kennedy,  a  refined  cultured  woman  fresh  from  the 
young  University  of  Chicago,  the  first  teacher  chosen,  was  unanimously 
elected  on  the  first  ballot.  The  second  member  selected  was  Miss  Bessie 
Haley  (now  Mrs.  James  Alex  Moore),  an  honor  graduate  of  Peabody 
College.  Would  it  be  too  much  to  think  the  gracious  influences  set  in 
motion  by  these  two  still  abide  within  the  walls  of  this  college  center? 
These  two,  with  Mr.  Simmons,  a  splendid  teacher  of  mathematics,  made 
up  the  first  academic  faculty.  Later  in  the  year  came  others.  Romance, 
too,  blossomed  during  these  first  busy  months.     Mrs.  Nelson,  head  of 
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the  domestic  arts  department,  became  Mrs.  H.  C.  Reynolds.  During  the 
second  and  third  years  there  came  other  stalwart  members  of  the  faculty, 
among  them  Miss  Stallworth,  Miss  Nix,  Miss  Callen,  the  lovely  Miss 
Fitts,  and  the  kindly  Mrs.  Babb. 

Today  I  notice  in  the  latest  College  News  Letter  that  during  these 
three  years  there  were  established  courses  in  business,  in  music,  etc., 
and  a  college  course  with  the  word  "college"  in  quotation  marks.  Meas- 
ured by  today's  standards  this  is  quite  true,  but  measured  by  the  educa- 
tional yardstick  of  1900  the  term  "college"  is  not  such  a  misnomer. 
There  were  practically  no  standardized  high  schools  in  the  State  at  that 
time,  and  our  curriculum  went  beyond  the  State  Normal  Colleges.  Stu- 
dents who  transferred  to  the  University  usually  entered  the  Junior 
Class. 

Buildings  and  equipment  were  at  a  premium  during  these  first  years. 
Many  inconveniences  were  met  cheerfully  and  pleasantly  by  teachers  and 
students.  Reynolds  Hall,  recently  adjudged  a  fine  specimen  of  worth- 
while architecture,  was  presented  to  the  State  by  the  village  of  Monte- 
vallo.  Here  were  housed  the  administrative  offices  and  several  class- 
rooms. 

Two  hundred  and  twenty-six  students  were  received  hospitably  into 
the  homes  of  Montevallo  citizens  for  the  first  year.  Several  temporary 
buildings  were  used,  but  by  the  end  of  the  first  year  the  west  wing  of 
the  main  dormitory,  now  called  Elizabeth  M.  Haley  Hall,  was  completed. 
Shortly  after  this  the  central  section  of  the  dormitory  also  was  finished. 

Webster's  Unabridged  Dictionary  practically  constituted  the  library, 
but  during  the  second  year  there  was  established  the  nucleus  for  a  li- 
brary in  the  form  of  a  loan  collection  from  the  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs.    This  grant  was  secured  through  the  Montevallo  Studiosis. 

Not  until  the  end  of  the  third  year  was  there  a  graduating  class.  At 
this  time  the  Commencement  Address  was  delivered  by  Mrs.  George  M. 
Cruikshank,  the  idea  of  asking  a  woman  to  serve  in  this  capacity  being 
somewhat  of  an  innovation  in  graduating  programs.  All  in  all  the  de- 
velopment which  took  place  during  this  brief  three  years  was  satisfactory 
and  gratifying  to  the  friends  of  the  school. 

"Year  after  year  beheld  the  silent  toil 
That  spread  his  lustrous  coil ; 
Still  as  the  spiral  grew, 
He  left  the  past  year's  dwelling  for  the  new." 
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ALABAMA   COLLEGE   UNDER 
PRESIDENT  F.  M.  PETERSON 

1899-1907 

Jannsy  Bridges  King,  Class  of  1903 

MANY  years  have  passed  since  that  rainy  morning  in  May  when 
coveted  "diplomas"  were  bestowed  on  the  class  of  1903.    There 
followed  the  last-minute  cramming  of   forgotten  articles  into 
suit  cases,  the  almost  hysterical  goodbyes,  and  the  mad  scramble  into 
busses  bound  for  the  depots  at  Montevallo  and  Calera  to  catch  after- 
noon trains. 

Looking  back  over  the  years  spent  on  the  campus  and  those  immedi- 
ately following  graduation,  I  see  the  figure  of  a  man — a  man  with  a 
kindly  face,  a  gentle  manner,  a  fatherly  attitude  toward  all  who  entered 
the  gates  of  what  is  now  Alabama  College,  a  man  who  had  been  chosen 
to  lead  the  school  out  of  its  struggling  infancy — Dr.  Francis  M.  Peter- 
son. 

The  Alabama  Girls'  Industrial  School,  as  it  was  then  called,  was  a 
good  school  from  its  beginning,  but  it  was  young,  still  groping  for  what 
was  best  for  the  young  women  of  the  state,  those  girls  whose  only  need 
for  entrance  was  that  they  be  not  under  fifteen  years  of  age,  of  good 
moral  character,  and  have  a  fair  primary  education. 

Into  this  school  of  uncertainty  and  experimentation  came  Dr.  Peter- 
son fresh  from  teaching  in  a  boys'  school  at  Greensboro,  but  with  a  great 
love  for  girls  and  a  vision  of  service  to  them  and  through  them  to 
humanity. 

Recognizing  that  capable  instructors  are  worth  far  more  to  any 
school  than  physical  equipment,  however  helpful  that  may  be,  his  first 
work  was  to  strengthen  his  faculty,  bringing  to  the  campus  those  teach- 
ers whose  training  and  experience  seemed  best  suited  to  the  needs  of 
the  school,  and  retaining  those  stalwart  ones  whose  memories  are  still 
revered  in  Montevallo. 

It  was  a  trying  time  for  trustees,  president,  and  faculty  though  we 
of  the  student  body  did  not  sense  it.  But  looking  back  over  the  years 
of  struggle  and  development  until  the  present  Alabama  College  emerges 
from  the  background,  I  catch  the  vision  of  Dr.  Peterson  and  his  faculty 
— building  slowly  step  by  step,  each  year  strengthening  the  weak  places, 
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hewing  more  and  more  towards  the  goal  that  would  definitely  fit  the 
girls  entrusted  to  their  care  for  worthy  places  in  life. 

And  when  that  tragic  time  came  when  Dr.  Peterson,  because  of  ill 
health,  no  longer  was  able  to  serve,  it  meant  much  to  the  school  that 
Dr.  J.  Alex  Moore,  then  Vice-President  and  a  member  of  the  faculty, 
was  ready  to  step  in  and  carry  on.  It  was  no  easy  task  that  Dr.  Moore 
undertook,  but  he  met  the  responsibility  ably  and  much  credit  is  due 
him  that  the  school  moved  forward  steadily  during  this  trying  time. 

However,  it  was  not  all  serious  work  for  the  students.  Lots  of  fun 
went  along  with  our  formal  education,  but  it  was  what  we  might  call 
"homemade"  fun  and  confined  entirely  to  the  campus.  Excepting  the 
Artists  and  Lecture  Course  which  was  necessarily  limited,  the  students 
supplied  their  own  entertainment  both  formal  and  informal.  The  school 
had  no  swimming  pool,  no  athletic  field,  no  gymnasium.  There  were 
no  motion  pictures  or  radios, — no,  not  even  a  phonograph.  Yet  the  girls 
were,  for  the  most  part,  a  happy  crowd.  We  knew  by  name  practically 
every  girl  on  the  campus,  and  a  friendly  spirit  prevailed  from  the  presi- 
dent down  to  the  janitor.  It  met  you  at  the  depot  and  waved  goodbye 
when  you  left. 

Yes,  it  was  a  wonderful  period  of  growth  and  development,  and 
when  the  next  president  took  charge,  he  found  the  foundations  well 
laid  and  so  could  go  forward  and  build  story  by  story  towards  a  great 
Alabama  College. 
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ALABAMA   COLLEGE   UNDER 
PRESIDENT  T.  W.  PALMER 

1907-1926  %"H 

Marion  Walker  Spidle,  Class  of  1916 

THE  Palmer  Administration  began  in  1907  when  Thomas  Waverly 
Palmer  came  as  president  to  what  was  then  known  as  the  Ala- 
bama Girls'  Technical  Institute.  Dr.  Palmer  came  to  Montevallo 
from  the  University  where  he  had  taught  boys  for  twenty-three  years. 
As  Mrs.  Palmer  teasingly  said,  "So  many  years'  experience  with  boys 
helped  to  make  him  appreciate  girls."  There  must  have  been  something 
in  this,  because  during  the  nineteen  years  Dr.  Palmer  was  President  of 
our  State  School  for  Girls  his  office  was  always  open. 

A  real  welcome  awaited  every  visitor  whether  she  carried  a  heavy 
heart,  an  academic  problem,  an  imaginary  or  a  real  grievance.  He  was 
ever  ready  to  listen,  council,  help,  or  deal  out  punishment  with  equal 
wisdom.  Often  it  was  not  even  necessary  for  a  student  to  go  to  the 
office.  Frequently  you  met  Dr.  Palmer  walking  from  the  President's 
home  to  his  office.  He  always  had  time  to  walk  with  you  and  talk 
things  over  in  a  kind,  fatherly  way. 

The  height  of  the  Palmer  Administration  came  during  the  World 
War  in  1916-17-18,  and  during  the  immediate  years  after  when  many 
radical  changes  were  taking  place  not  only  at  A.  G.  T.  I.,  but  through- 
out the  world.  About  this  time  the  old  grey  uniforms  with  black  mortar 
board  caps  passed  into  the  discard.  We  no  longer  were  compelled  to 
line  up  two  by  two,  as  in  the  Ark,  and  march  to  the  church  of  our 
choice.    We  dressed  in  our  Sunday  best  and  sallied  forth  in  groups. 

Senior  Hall  was  originated  on  second  floor,  East  Main  Dormitory. 
Rare  privileges  were  accorded  these  learned  ladies  of  1915.  They  had 
not  a  teacher  on  their  hall,  they  visited  other  seniors  without  permis- 
sion, they  went  to  town  upon  signing  the  register  and  had  dates  once 
a  month. 

Student  Government  was  organized  after  long  discussion  with  Dr. 
Palmer,  faculty  advisers,  and  class  officers.  It  was  regarded  as  a 
bold,  daring,  and  hazardous  step  but  one  most  worthwhile.  We  wrote 
to  Wellesley,  Smith,  Vassar,  Mt.  Holyoke,  Agnes  Scott  and  one  or  two 
other  colleges  asking  for  their  rules  and  charters  for  student  govern- 
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ment.  Armed  with  this  literature,  we  set  up  the  first  Student  Govern- 
ment Council  at  A.  G.  T.  I.  in  1916. 

The  Technala,  the  school  annual,  was  revived  about  this  time  and 
issued  as  a  full-fledged  School  Annual.  Literary  clubs  assumed  the 
dignity  of  Greek  letters  and  took  steps  toward  getting  sorority  charters. 
The  three  principal  clubs  at  this  time  were  the  Castalians,  Philomatics, 
and  Tutwilers.  They  each  had  a  room  furnished  in  club  style  in  a 
small  dwelling  called  the  Club  House.  This  was  located  between  Peter- 
son Hall  and  the  Laundry.  There  was  much  secrecy  about  what  went 
on  behind  these  locked  doors,  and  lucky  indeed  was  the  girl  receiving  a 
bid  to  one  of  these  social  orders. 

As  for  the  physical  changes,  five  new  buildings  were  added  to  our 
beautiful  campus  during  the  Palmer  regime.  They  were  Bloch  Hall 
(for  home  economics  and  laboratories),  East  Wing  to  Main  Building, 
the  Gymnasium,  Peterson  Hall  (our  infirmary),  and  the  new  modern 
laundry.  Many  tennis  and  ball  courts,  drives  and  walks  were  built  for 
convenience  and  attractiveness.  Dr.  Palmer  personally  supervised  the 
planting  of  the  pecan  trees  along  the  walk  to  Bloch  Hall.  They  were 
mere  switches,  and  we  all  knew  we  would  be  dead  with  old  age  before 
they  could  bear.    But  alas !    How  time  flies. 

The  faculty  was  increased  to  43  members  and  the  student  body  to 
501.  How  zealously  we  counted  the  enrollment  each  year,  and  in  1917, 
when  it  was  necessary  to  build  the  much  needed  Annex,  we  knew  we 
had  reached  the  height. 

Through  all  these  years  of  change,  progress,  and  growth  under  the 
guidance  of  Dr.  Palmer,  the  spirit  of  the  school  was  that  of  the  finest, 
most  wholesome  family  life  to  be  found  on  any  campus.  This  spirit 
penetrated  the  character  of  every  graduate  and  she  carried  it  with  her 
into  her  future  home,  school  room,  or  business  life,  and  its  influence  is 
carried  on  in  the  present  generation. 
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ALABAMA   COLLEGE   UNDER 
PRESIDENT  O.  C.  CARMICHAEL 

1926-1935 

Dorothy  Kitchens,  Class  of  1933 

THERE  is  such  a  thing  as  an  individual  becoming  an  institution. 
The  life  and  activity  of  an  individual  over  a  period  of  years  in 
connection  with  an  institution  may  be  personified  in  the  institu- 
tion. This  is  what  happened  with  Dr.  O.  C.  Carmichael.  To  under- 
stand how  such  a  consummation  was  possible,  it  is  necessary  only  to 
have  known  the  man.  Alabama  College  is  highly  fortunate  to  have 
had  as  its  president  for  ten  years,  1926-1935,  the  cultured  gentleman 
and  distinguished  scholar,  Dr.  Carmichael,  one  of  the  most  colorful  and 
brilliant  figures  in  educational  circles  not  only  of  the  South,  but  of 
the  nation. 

Alabama  born  and  bred,  he  has  been  a  worker  in  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  in  the  state,  as  well  as  teacher,  dean,  and  college  presi- 
dent. He  received  his  B.S.  degree  from  Oxford  University  in  Eng- 
land where  he  studied  as  a  Rhodes  Scholar.  Resigning  a  fellowship  at 
Princeton  University  in  1917,  he  enlisted  in  the  U.  S.  Army  where  he 
served  until  1919  with  the  321st  Infantry,  81st  Division,  and  with  the 
intelligence  section  of  the  general  staff.  Previous  to  the  World  War 
Dr.  Carmichael  had  served  with  the  British  in  India  and  as  honorary 
captain  of  the  British  Army  in  East  Africa.  Later  he  was  a  member 
of  the  Hoover  Relief  Commission  in  Belgium.  For  four  years,  he  was 
dean,  and  assistant  to  Dr.  Palmer,  before  becoming  president  of  Ala- 
bama College  in  1926. 

Dr.  Carmichael's  ability  has  been  utilized  not  only  by  Alabama  Col- 
lege. He  has  served  as  a  member  of  the  committee  to  select  Rhodes 
scholars  since  1919.  He  has  been  affiliated  with  various  educational 
organizations,  is  a  life  member  of  the  National  Education  Associa- 
tion, served  as  president  of  the  Southern  Association  of  Colleges  for 
Women,  and  has  been  a  member  of  various  White  House  committees 
in  national  affairs. 

Under  his  leadership  Alabama  College  experienced  the  most  re- 
markable period  of  expansion  in  its  history.  He  directed  a  campaign 
for  the  college  which  raised  $500,000.     Many  physical  improvements 
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took  place  during  his  administration.  Hanson  Hall,  the  Junior  Dor- 
mitory, named  for  Mrs.  Weenona  Hanson,  the  late  wife  of  Victor  Han- 
son, publisher  of  the  Birmingham  News-Age-Herald,  was  erected. 
Thomas  Waverly  Palmer  Hall,  which  bears  the  name  of  the  third  presi- 
dent of  the  college,  was  completed  in  1930.  This  building  contains  the 
administration  offices,  an  auditorium  seating  1600,  stage  facilities,  and 
a  large  institutional  pipe  organ.  A  new  training  school  building  was 
erected  in  1929.  The  Main  Dormitory  was  reconditioned  in  1934. 
Paved  roads  and  walks  and  effective  landscaping  accomplished  during 
his  administration  enhance  the  natural  beauty  of  the  campus. 

During  Dr.  Carmichael's  ten  years  as  President,  Alabama  College 
made  many  strides  toward  recognition  as  an  outstanding  girls'  school 
in  the  South.  In  1928  Alabama  College,  already  a  member  of  the  South- 
ern Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools^  received  member- 
ship in  the  Association  of  American  Colleges.  In  1931  it  was  approved 
by  the  American  Association  of  University  Women,  and  in  the  same 
year  the  School  of  Music  was  accredited  by  the  National  Association 
of  Schools  of  Music.  The  college  was  placed  on  the  approved  list  of 
the  Association  of  American  Universities  and  was  granted  membership 
in  the  American  Council  on  Education  in  1935. 

And  now,  with  the  radiant  glow  of  the  past  forty  years  upon  us, 
we,  the  Alumnae  of  Alabama  College,  are  looking  up  and  forward  to 
another  forty  years  of  glorious  achievement. 
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LOOKING  FORWARD 

Arthur  Fort  Harman,  President 

WE  ARE  bringing  to  a  close  exercises  in  celebration  of  the  for- 
tieth anniversary  of  the  founding  of  Alabama  College.  We 
listened  yesterday  morning  to  a  brilliant  address  on  Education 
and  Southern  Progress  by  the  distinguished  Vice-Chancellor  of  Vander- 
bilt  University,  formerly  President  of  this,  college.  Yesterday  after- 
noon we  "Rolled  Merrily  Along"  in  a  series  of  dramatic  episodes  de- 
picting the  life  of  the  college  during  these  forty  years  that  are  now 
our  history.  Last  evening  alumnae  and  friends  of  the  college,  faculty 
and  students,  ate  and  danced  and  played  together  in  circumspect  re- 
joicing. During  this  hour  we  have  heard  brief  but  loving  and  fitting 
tributes  by  former  students  to  the  men  who  stood  at  the  helm  during 
their  respective  regimes. 

We  have  reviewed  and  rejoiced  over  forty  years  of  achievement. 
Had  we  been  so  disposed,  we  might  have  claimed  a  somewhat  more 
ancient  lineage.  The  first  unit  of  Reynolds  Hall  was  erected  in  the 
year  1854.  It  is  certain  that  the  light  of  learning  has  burned  here  at 
this  wonderful  and  lovely  place  for  more  than  eighty  years.  We  are 
proud  and  happy  in  retrospection.  We  are  highly  confident  of  our  place 
and  functions  as  a  major  institution  of  higher  learning. 

Here  at  Alabama  College  we  make  no  claims  to  distinction  on  the 
basis  of  age.  As  institutions  of  learning  go,  forty  years  are  but  a  brief 
space  of  time.  Our  hearts  are  filled  with  gratitude  for  all  that  the  col- 
lege has  been  and  done  but  we  are  concerned  now  with  the  past  chiefly 
that  experience  may  serve  as  a  light  whereby  to  guide  our  feet. 

Education  is  an  ever  present  affair.  Its  aims  and  efforts  are 
vitally  concerned  with  the  future.  Said  George  Peabody :  "Educa- 
tion is  a  debt  due  from  present  to  future  generations."  So  we  bring  to 
a  close  these  exercises  in  celebration  of  the  fortieth  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  Alabama  College  by  rededicating  the  college  to  service  to 
young  women  of  this  generation.  We  restrain  our  pride  of  achieve- 
ment. We  leave  off  retrospection.  Confident  of  our  place  as  a  college 
for  women,  we  accept  responsibility  for  our  share  of  the  educational 
load  of  the  commonwealth,  and  begin  anew  the  business  of  Looking 
Forward. 

With  respect  to  finances,  higher  education  has  come  upon  evil  days 
in  Alabama.    Every  Constitution  of  the  State  from  the  first  to  the  last, 
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save  the  Constitution  of  the  dreadful  days  of  Reconstruction,  is  replete 
with  fine  statements  concerning  the  duty  of  the  State  to  provide  for 
education.  Since  the  very  beginning  of  our  statehood,  in  the  Constitu- 
tion and  the  laws,  the  necessity  for  higher  education  has  been  recog- 
nized. It  is  impossible  to  believe  that  the  constituted  authorities  will 
tolerate  much  longer  the  throttling  of  schools  and  colleges.  But  we 
reserve  for  a  more  appropriate  occasion  a  statement  as  to  the  financial 
needs  and  condition  of  Alabama  College.  We  proceed  today  upon  the 
assumption  that  our  modest  needs  will  be  wisely  and  honestly  met  and 
that  shortly. 

Today  we  stake  our  faith  in  the  future  of  Alabama  College  first 
on  the  evidences  of  permanence  to  be  discovered  at  every  turn.  How- 
ever much  one  may  search,  one  does  not  discover  evidences  of  insta- 
bility here.  There  is  no  infirmity  of  plan  or  purpose.  Ten  years  ago 
on  Founders'  Day  the  Governor  of  the  State  wired  as  follows :  "Wise 
were  the  men  who  founded  this  great  school  for  our  women,  and  the 
State  should  rally  to  the  support  of  the  institution  and  its  head  to  the 
end  that  it  may  be  all  that  its  friends  hope  for." 

It  is  true  that  the  college  plant  is  inadequate  for  present  purposes. 
We  are  far  from  realizing  plans  laid  out  for  the  college  some  years  ago 
by  the  best  landscape  architects  in  this  country.  We  have  a  college 
plant  that  is  incomplete  and  know  it.  We  do  not  accept  the  situation 
with  complacency.  We  are  confident  that  the  constituted  authorities 
as  the  resources  of  the  State  permit  will  continue  wisely  a  policy  of 
plant  expansion  according  to  the  character  of  our  undertaking.  But 
the  quiet  dignity  and  the  striking  beauty  of  the  campus  of  Alabama 
College  evoke  favorable  comment  from  even  the  casual  visitor.  Our 
campus  is  its  own  excuse  for  being. 

Although  the  college  plant  is  incomplete  and  inadequate  for  present 
purposes,  there  are  on  the  campus  fifteen  permanent  structures,  many 
of  them  fire  resisting  or  fire  proof  buildings.  In  addition  there  are  his- 
toric King  House,  now  more  than  a  hundred  years  old,  and  half  a  dozen 
frame  structures  which  must  be  abandoned  as  soon  as  possible.  The 
college  lands  and  buildings  and  the  equipment  necessary  for  operation 
represent  an  estimated  investment  of  more  than  one  and  a  half  million 
dollars.  The  generosity  of  alumnae  and  friends,  the  frugality  of  those 
who  have  stood  at  the  helm  these  forty  years,  and  the  wise  exercise  of 
authority  by  men  of  the  State,  have  contributed  jointly  to  the  stability 
and  the  permanence  of  this  our  State  College  for  Women. 

Here  at  Alabama  College  we  believe  that  the  distinctiveness  and  the 
permanence  of  this  institution  are  guaranteed  in  no  small  measure  by 
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the  fact  that  the  college  is  definitely  devoted  to  the  education  of  women. 
The  college  has  no  quarrel  with  those  who  advocate  coeducation. 
Whether  coeducation  or  education  of  the  sexes  separately  is,  the  better 
plan  may  be  subject  for  honest  controversy.  But  there  are  and  always 
will  be  thousands  of  Alabama  men  and  women  who  desire  that  their 
daughters  be  educated  in  colleges  for  women.  (It  is  worthy  of  note 
that  in  America  institutions  of  higher  learning  still  thrive  and  prosper 
devoted  exclusively  to  the  education  of  men. )  We  repeat  then  Alabama 
College  has  no  quarrel  with  the  advocates  of  coeducation.  However, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  the  normal  schools  and  teachers  colleges, 
coeducational  institutions  are  as  a  rule  primarily  colleges  for  men.  At 
least  students  enrolled  in  these  institutions  are  preponderantly  men.  In 
the  sixty-nine  land-grant  colleges  of  America  last  year  barely  thirty-one 
per  cent  of  the  students  were  women. 

It  is  true  that  the  chief  business  of  institutions  of  higher  learning  is 
the  education  of  individuals  as  individuals.  At  Alabama  College  we  do 
not  lose  sight  of  this  responsibility  nor  neglect  it.  But  to  the  business 
of  educating  individuals  as  individuals  we  add  the  important  business 
of  educating  women  as  women.  In  this  business  of  educating  women 
as  women,  we  extol  the  virtues  and  magnify  the  importance  of  womanli- 
ness; we  recognize  the  need  and  the  place  of  women  in  the  new  and 
ever  changing  economic  order ;  we  have  no  problem  in  the  way  of  lop- 
sided competitions  that  make  it  difficult  for  women  to  obtain  those 
student  experiences  that  pave  the  way  to  leadership.  We  afford  the 
counsel  and  provide  the  experiences  whereby  students  may  discover  their 
potentialities  and  their  adaptabilities  for  the  world  in  which  they  are 
to  live  as  women. 

We  do  not  stake  our  claims  to  permanence  on  ever  increasing  stu- 
dent enrollments.  Ten  years  ago  on  Founders'  Day  we  were  thinking 
in  terms  of  eighteen  hundred  and  two  thousand  students  for  Alabama 
College.  Those  dreams  have  not  come  true.  But  the  many  hundreds 
of  young  Alabama  women  who  have  come  to  Alabama  College  from 
year  to  year  can  leave  no  doubt  that  the  college  supplies  a  definite  edu- 
cational demand  of  Alabama's  citizens.  We  have  at  least  three  groups 
of  thinkers  concerning  college  enrollments  in  Alabama  whose  thinking 
is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  reconcile.  First  there  are  those  who 
point  pridefully  to  large  and  ever  increasing  enrollments  as  evidence  of 
progress  and  successful  functioning.  Then  there  are  those  rigid  econo- 
mists who  slash  our  always  modest  appropriations  for  higher  education 
and  by  a  legislative  stalemate  leave  the  colleges  in  a  financial  dilemma 
impossible  of  comprehension.  Finally  there  is  that  group,  uncertain 
as  to  number,  who  apparently  believe  sincerely  that  after  all  too  many 
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young  Alabama  people  are  knocking  at  the  doors  of  the  colleges  in  quest 
of  higher  education.  This  philosophic  potpourri  concerning  higher  edu- 
cation delimits  our  growth  here  at  Alabama  College.  Until  such  time 
as  the  State  provides  an  expanded  plant,  until  such  time  as  there  are 
enlarged  and  safe  living  accommodations  for  greater  numbers  of  stu- 
dents, until  such  time  as  there  are  additional  facilities  in  the  way  of 
buildings  for  instructional  purposes,  until  such  time  as  there  is  money 
to  employ  an  enlarged  faculty,  we  dare  not  strive  for  an  increased  en- 
rollment. Moreover,  under  present  administrative  policies,  we  will  not 
seek  at  any  time  an  enrollment  of  more  than  one  thousand  or  at  most 
twelve  hundred  students.  We  believe  that  an  institution  of  this  size 
has  a  service  to  perform  distinctively  superior  to  that  to  be  performed 
in  the  very  small  or  in  the  very  large  institution.  When  sounder  meas- 
ures of  institutional  functioning  are  applied  by  constituted  authorities 
charged  with  responsibility  for  raising  revenues  for  higher  education, 
we  believe  mad  scrambles  for  student  enrollments  should  and  will  cease. 

We  have  been  discovering  the  evidences  of  permanence  as  the  basis 
for  our  faith  in  the  future  of  Alabama  College.  Materiality  is  essential 
to  the  existence  of  all  educational  institutions.  We  are  no  exception  to 
the  rule.  Up  to  this  point,  therefore,  we  have  been  dealing  with  tangible, 
material  things.  When  we  contemplate  the  material  progress  of  the 
college  during  these  forty  years,  we  look  to  the  future  in  humility  but 
with  confidence. 

Education  at  any  level  must  always  be  attended  by  a  certain  measure 
of  idealism.  The  philosopher,  the  scientist,  and  the  artist  must  always 
have  a  share  in  it.  In  the  years  to  come  the  material  success  of  Ala- 
bama College  will  be  dependent  almost  wholly  upon  legislative  fiat.  But 
its  essential  business,  the  education  of  young  women  as  women,  will  be 
dependent  almost  wholly  upon  its  ideals.  We  stake  our  faith  in  the 
future  of  Alabama  College  on  its  permanence  and  on  its  vision. 

High  among  our  ideals  we  place  democracy.  We  put  our  vision  to 
every  possible  test  that  we  may  view  this  college  adown  the  years  as  a 
concrete  example  of  democracy  functioning  at  its  best.  Indeed,  we  like 
to  think  that  our  founders  builded  better  than  they  knew.  It  is  certain 
that  they  held  an  affectionate  regard  for  our  women.  It  is  certain  that 
they  sought  to  liberalize  and  to  expand  the  opportunities  for  the  educa- 
tion of  women.  It  is  evident  that  they  viewed  with  prophetic  eyes  the 
coming  days  when  women  would  be  freed  from  economic  and  political 
bondage.  It  is  believed  that  they  looked  forward  to  a  State  that  would 
open  wide  the  doors  of  opportunity  for  higher  education  to  women, 
regardless  of  economic  circumstance. 
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Here  at  Alabama  College  we  think  that  we  have  not  failed  the  demo- 
cratic vision  of  our  founders.  Here  there  are  no  opportunities  for  pro- 
moting snobbishness.  Here  we  are  remarkably  free  from  unseemly 
clannishness.  We  have  happily  conceived  an  institution  that  boldly 
approves  training  for  honest  work  in  order  that  women  may  live  their 
lives,  independently,  if  choice  or  fortune  so  directs.  With  equal  bold- 
ness we  have  made  provision  for  training  for  such  character  and  cul- 
ture as  are  indispensable  in  a  functioning  society.  Here,  too,  by  means 
of  curriculum  offerings  we  are  making  it  possible  for  students  to  subject 
to  strictest  scrutiny  all  the  aspects  of  social  and  governmental  democ- 
racy, in  the  sincere  belief  that  out  of  their  studies  will  come  unquestioned 
devotion  to  democracy  functioning  at  its  best. 

High  among  our  ideals  we  place  culture.  Acceptable  definitions  of 
culture  are  not  always  easily  arrived  at.  Perhaps  culture  is  the  very 
essence  of  idealism.  Perhaps  culture  is  in  a  certain  sense  innate;  and 
in  another  sense,  capable  of  development.  Its  manifestations  are  fairly 
easily  discerned.  The  agencies  necessary  for  its  development  are  un- 
mistakable. There  is  no  incompatibility  between  work  and  culture.  Cer- 
tainly, there  is  no  cultural  excellence  or  virtue  in  empty  stomachs  or  in 
naked  backs.  Here  at  Alabama  College  we  lack  no  emphasis  on  prepara- 
tion for  economic  independence.  But  we  recognize  the  liberal  arts  col- 
lege as  a  chief  agency  for  the  advancement  of  culture.  And  we  are 
jealous  of  our  reputation  as  a  liberal  arts  college.  We  search  diligently 
for  evidences  of  interest  in  music,  in  art,  in  the  drama,  in  literature  as 
measures  of  culture.  We  are  sensitive  to  gentle  manners,  to  good  taste, 
to  soft  voices,  and  to  consideration  for  the  feelings  of  those  with  whom 
we  must  deal  in  our  everyday  lives.  In  the  faculty  of  the  college  we 
have  a  company  of  scholars  who  possess  culture  and  who  constitute 
the  college  a  successful  agency  for  its  advancement.  We  stake  our 
faith  in  the  future  of  the  college  as  a  center  of  culture. 

And  finally  at  Alabama  College  we  center  our  emphasis  on  excellence 
of  scholarship.  Traditionally,  we  have  sometimes  confused  mere  thoro- 
ness  of  knowledge  with  this  higher  aim  of  education.  This  is  not  in 
any  sense  to  discount  the  importance  of  thoroness  of  knowledge.  But 
it  is  to  express  a  certain  skepticism  that  scholarship  is  the  immediate 
end  of  a  college  education.  It  is  the  business  of  the  college  to  lay  well 
the  foundations  of  scholarship.  It  is  the  business  of  the  college  to 
place  in  the  hands  of  the  student  the  keen  edged  tools  of  learning  and  to 
point  the  student  unerringly  to  ultimate  goals.  Some  months  ago  a 
thoughtful  man  expressed  the  judgment  that  a  professor  who  has 
taught  with  highest  skill  three  or  four  Shakesperian  plays  has  failed 
utterly  unless  his  students  continue  their  studies  of  Shakespeare  after 
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the  close  of  their  college  careers.  It  is  the  business  of  the  college  to 
see  to  it  that  its  students  are  possessed  of  enthusiasm  for  learning. 

Here  at  Alabama  College  we  maintain  high  standards  of  achieve- 
ment. Here  we  strive  to  see  that  young  women  possess  the  maximum 
of  accuracy  and  breadth  of  knowledge  attainable  in  the  undergraduate 
field.  Here  too  we  strive  to  open  to  them  the  vistas  of  knowledge 
through  which  they  may  wish  to  pass  in  a  whole  lifetime  of  study. 
Here  we  make  enthusiasm  for  learning  the  summum  bonum  of  a  college 
career. 

Confident  of  our  place  and  functions  as  a  major  institution  of  higher 
learning,  jealous  of  our  reputation  as  a  liberal  arts  college,  desiring  to 
be  understood  and  appreciated  as  a  center  of  culture,  staking  our  faith 
in  the  future  of  the  college  on  our  permanence  to  be  discovered  at  every 
turn  and  on  our  vision  of  the  great  business  entrusted  to  us,  we  close 
this  celebration  of  the  fortieth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  Alabama 
College,  looking  forward. 
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Editorials  From  The  Alabama  Press 


LIFE  IS  BRIGHT  AT  40 
FOR  ALABAMA  COLLEGE 

The  Birmingham  News 
October  9,  1936 

THE  alumnae  and  students  of  Alabama  College  at  Montevallo  have 
good  reason  for  spirit  in  the  celebration  this  week  of  their  alma 
mater's  fortieth  anniversary.  By  many  years  youngest  of  the 
state's  major  institutions  of  higher  learning,  Alabama  College  in  its 
brief  40  years  has  achieved  academic  recognition  equal  to  that  of  any 
school  in  the  state.  As  the  state  college  for  women,  it  has  splendidly 
justified  the  zeal  of  its  founders  by  training  for  intelligent  and  pro- 
gressive citizenship  more  than  12,000  young  women  of  Alabama. 

The  origins  of  Alabama  College,  like  the  origins  of  so  many  fine 
heritages  of  the  state,  go  back  to  the  efforts  of  Miss  Julia  S.  Tutwiler 
toward  better  educational  advantages  in  Alabama.  The  message  she 
preached  helped  to  prepare  the  way  for  introduction  in  1892  of  the  bill 
by  State  Senator  Sol  D.  Bloch,  of  Camden,  which  authorized  the  found- 
ing of  the  Alabama  Girls  Industrial  School,  the  name  by  which  the  in- 
stitution was  known  for  many  years.  When  the  bill  was  passed  in 
1893,  Miss  Tutwiler  was  elected  first  president;  but,  foreshadowing 
some  of  the  college's  present-day  troubles,  she  resigned  before  opening 
day  in  protest  against  an  appropriation  of  funds  she  considered  in- 
adequate. 

With  a  faculty  of  15,  the  school  opened  its  doors  Oct.  12,  1896  to 
226  students.  The  first  president,  Capt.  Henry  Clay  Reynolds,  had 
for  campus  facilities  only  a  few  cottages  and  one  permanent  building 
— historic  Reynolds  Hall,  which  is  still  in  use. 

Alabama  College  has  been  fortunate  in  obtaining  strong  administra- 
tors. After  President  Reynolds  have  come  President  F.  M.  Peterson, 
1899-1907 ;  President  T.  W.  Palmer,  1907-1926 ;  President  O.  C.  Car- 
michael,  1926-1935,  and  the  present  administrator,  Dr.  A.  F.  Harman. 
Each  of  these  men  has  contributed  to  development  of  the  1936  Ala- 
bama College,  with  its  15  permanent  buildings,  a  regular-session  enroll- 
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ment  of  822  and  a  faculty  of  96.  More  impressive  than  the  increase 
in  academic  advantages  and  enrollment,  however,  has  been  the  school's 
evolution  from  its  beginning  as  an  institution  designed  exclusively  for 
technical  training  to  the  present-day  college  with  a  curriculum  essenti- 
ally broad  enough  to  cover  the  academic,  professional  and  cultural  needs 
of  young  women  in  a  modern  world. 

Perhaps  no  more  happy  expression  of  the  place  and  purpose  of  Ala- 
bama College  could  be  found  than  what  President  Harman  said  in  his 
greetings  to  students  returning  to  school  last  month :  "Institutions  of 
higher  learning,  maintained  at  public  expense,  justify  their  existence 
only  in  proportion  as  they  satisfy  certain  definite,  clearly  conceived  and 
popularly  approved  educational  needs.  More  than  40  years  ago  men 
of  the  state  with  admirable  vision  foresaw  the  necessity  for  an  institu- 
tion to  be  devoted  exclusively  to  the  higher  education  of  women.  Here 
at  Alabama  College  we  have  happily  conceived  an  institution  that  boldly 
approves  training  for  honest  work  in  order  that  women  may  live  their 
lives,  independently,  if  choice  or  training  so  directs.  Here,  too,  with 
equal  boldness,  we  have  made  provision  for  training  for  such  character 
and  culture  as  are  indispensable  in  a  functioning  society." 

High  ideals  of  service  to  the  state  have  prevailed  at  Alabama  Col- 
lege all  these  years.  As  the  school,  however,  celebrates  its  fortieth 
anniversary,  it  can  hardly  forget  the  fact  that  the  last  few  years  have 
not  been  years  of  generous  support.  Last  year  faculty  members  of 
Alabama  College  were  paid  only  three-fourths  of  their  normal  salaries. 

For  40  years  the  school  has  increased  in  size  and  influence.  If  that 
growth,  however,  is  to  continue  as  it  should,  the  state  must  maintain  a 
consistent  and  considerate  attitude  toward  public  support  of  education. 
The  state  under  wise  provisions  must  provide  adequate  support  for  all 
schools  and  institutions  of  learning,  including  Alabama  College.  And 
if  that  is  done,  then  Alabama  College  will  be  able  to  look  back  on  its 
fortieth  anniversary  in  1936  as  the  beginning  of  another  bright  chapter 
in  its  history  and  the  history  of  women  in  Alabama. 
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ALABAMA  COLLEGE  AT  40 

%  ■&  fc    '  a.-  ... 

The  Montgomery  Advertiser      ~^f^    ':'*V?, 
October  16,   1936 

A  few  days  ago  Alabama  College — "Montevallo"  to  you — cele- 
brated its  40  anniversary  and  did  so  with  appropriate  and  impressive 
exercises.  Alabama  College  is  a  justly  proud  institution.  It  has  had 
a  career  of  fine  achievement.  It  has  been  faithful  to  its  mission  and 
today  faces  an  alluring  future,  notwithstanding  its  discouragement  due 
to  poverty. 

Alabama  College  has  come  through  the  depression  period  with  honor 
and  dignity  and  has  kept  itself  intact.  We  do  not  know  how  educators 
manage  to  live  on  ten-cent  dollars,  but  somehow  they  do.  Somehow 
they  keep  going,  somehow  they  keep  the  torch  of  inspiration  burning 
brightly.  On  no  other  American  campus  has  the  torch  of  inspiration 
been  kept  burning  more  brightly  than  at  Alabama  College.  Today  Ala- 
bama College  has  one  of  the  most  brilliant  professorial  staffs  in  Ala- 
bama. It  is  not  only  a  brilliant  staff,  but  an  aggressive,  enterprising 
staff.  It  is  intelligent  and  knows  it.  It  is  competent  and  knows  it. 
It  is  eager  to  serve  the  young  manhood  and  the  young  womanhood  of 
Alabama  in  full  measure. 

This  staff  is  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Arthur  Fort  Harman,  who 
understands  the  mission  of  the  educator,  who  loves  education  for  its 
own  sake,  who  respects  the  human  mind  for  what  it  has  achieved  in  the 
past,  as  well  as  for  its  potentialities.  He  is  a  friend  of  aroused,  aspir- 
ing intelligence — greater  gift  could  be  received  by  no  educator. 

Last  spring  Dr.  Harman  was  escorting  a  friend  through  the  campus 
of  Alabama  College.  The  two  had  not  walked  far  before  Dr.  Harman 
remarked  upon  the  only  fly  in  the  ointment  of  an  ambitious  educator 
of  contemporary  Alabamians.  Said  he:  "I  like  my  job.  If  only  I 
could  pay  these  great  educators  their  salaries  every  month  I'd  be  the 
happiest  man  in  Alabama". 

In  the  recent  anniversary  exercises  at  Montevallo  Dr.  Harman  nat- 
urally had  a  notable  part.  In  his  final  address  he  struck  a  more  san- 
guine note  than  he  was  able  to  strike  last  spring.  He  said  in  effect 
that  he  believed  Alabama  citizens  would  yet  be  brave  enough  and  strong 
enough  to  meet  their  educational  obligations.  The  Advertiser  agrees 
with  him. 

Dr.  Harman  made  a  very  fine  address.    In  the  course  of  it  he  said : 
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"Education  is  an  ever  present  affair.  Its  aims  and  efforts  are 
vitally  concerned  with  the  future.  Said  George  Peabody:  'Education 
is  a  debt  due  from  present  to  future  generations.'  So  we  bring  to  a 
close  these  exercises  in  celebration  of  the  fortieth  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  Alabama  College  by  rededicating  the  college  to  service  to 
young  women  of  this  generation.  We  restrain  our  pride  of  achieve- 
ment. We  leave  off  retrospection.  Confident  of  our  place  as  a  college 
for  women,  we  accept  responsibility  for  our  share  of  the  education  load 
of  the  commonwealth,  and  begin  anew  the  business  of  Looking  For- 
ward. 

"With  respect  to  finances,  higher  education  has  come  upon  evil  days 
in  Alabama.  Every  Constitution  of  the  State  from  the  first  to  the  last, 
save  the  constitution  of  the  dreadful  days  of  Reconstruction,  is  replete 
with  fine  statements  concerning  the  duty  of  the  State  as  to  provisions 
for  education.  Since  the  very  beginning  of  our  statehood,  in  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  laws,  the  necessity  for  higher  education  has  been  rec- 
ognized. It  is  impossible  to  believe  that  the  constituted  authorities  will 
tolerate  much  longer  the  throttling  of  schools  and  colleges.  But  we  re- 
serve for  a  more  appropriate  occasion  a  statement  as  to  the  financial 
needs  and  condition  of  Alabama  College.  We  proceed  today  upon  the 
assumption  that  our  modest  needs  will  be  wisely  and  honestly  met  and 
that  shortly. 

"Today  we  prefer  to  stake  our  faith  in  the  future  of  Alabama  Col- 
lege first  on  the  evidences  of  permanence  to  be  discovered  at  every  turn. 
However  much  one  may  search,  one  does  not  discover  evidences  of  in- 
stability here.  There  is  no  infirmity  of  plan  or  purpose.  Ten  years 
ago  on  Founders'  Day  the  Governor  of  the  State  wired  as  follows : 
'Wise  were  the  men  who  founded  this  great  school  for  our  women,  and 
the  State  should  rally  to  the  support  of  the  institution  and  its  head  to 
the  end  that  it  may  be  all  that  its  friends  hope  for'. 

"It  is  true  that  the  college  plant  is  inadequate  for  present  purposes. 
We  are  far  from  realizing  plans  laid  out  for  the  college  some  years  ago 
by  the  best  landscape  architects  in  this  country.  We  have  a  college  plant 
that  is  incomplete  and  we  know  it.  We  do  not  accept  the  situation  with 
complacency.  We  are  confident  that  the  constituted  authorities  as  the 
resources  of  the  State  permit  will  continue  wisely  a  policy  of  plant  ex- 
pansion according  to  the  character  of  our  undertaking.  But  the  quiet 
dignity  and  the  striking  beauty  of  the  campus  of  Alabama  College 
evoke  favorable  comment  from  even  the  casual  visitor.  Our  campus 
is  its  own  excuse  for  being. 
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"Although  the  college  plant  is  incomplete  and  inadequate  for  pres- 
ent purposes,  there  are  on  the  campus  fifteen  permanent  structures, 
many  of  them  fire  resisting  or  fire  proof  buildings.  In  addition  there 
are  historic  King  House,  now  more  than  a  hundred  years  old,  and  half 
a  dozen  frame  structures  which  must  be  abandoned  as  soon  as  possible. 
The  college  lands  and  buildings  and  the  equipment  necessary  for  opera- 
tion represent  an  estimated  investment  of  more  than  one  and  a  half  mil- 
lion dollars.  The  generosity  of  alumnae  and  friends,  the  frugality  of 
those  who  have  stood  at  the  helm  for  these  forty  years,  and  the  wise  ex- 
ercise of  authority  by  men  of  the  State,  have  contributed  jointly  to  the 
stability  and  the  permanence  of  this  our  State  College  for  Women. 

"Here  at  Alabama  College  we  believe  that  the  distinctiveness  and 
the  permanence  of  this  institution  are  guaranteed  in  no  small  measure 
by  the  fact  that  the  college  is  definitely  devoted  to  the  education  of 
women.  The  college  has  no  quarrel  with  those  who  advocate  coeduca- 
tion. Whether  co-education  or  education  of  the  sexes  separately  is 
the  better  plan  may  be  subject  for  honest  controversy.  But  there  are 
and  always  will  be  thousands  of  Alabama  men  and  women  who  desire 
that  their  daughters  be  educated  in  colleges  for  women.  It  is  worthy 
of  note  that  in  America  institutions  of  higher  learning  still  thrive  and 
prosper  that  are  devoted  exclusively  to  the  education  of  men.  We  re- 
peat then  Alabama  College  has  no  quarrel  with  the  advocates  of  co- 
education. However,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the  normal  schools 
and  teachers  colleges,  coeducational  institutions  are  as  a  rule  primarily 
colleges  for  men.  At  least  students  enrolled  in  these  institutions  are 
preponderantly  men.  In  the  sixty-nine  land-grant  colleges  of  America 
last  year  barely  thirty-one  per  cent  of  the  students  were  women. 

"It  is  true  that  the  chief  business  of  institutions  of  higher  learning 
is  the  education  of  individuals  as  individuals.  At  Alabama  College  we 
do  not  lose  sight  of  this  responsibility  nor  neglect  it.  But  to  the  busi- 
ness of  educating  individuals  we  add  the  important  business  of  educat- 
ing women  as  women.  In  this  business  of  educating  women  as  women, 
we  extol  the  virtues  of  feminity;  we  magnify  the  importances  of  wom- 
anliness ;  we  recognize  the  need  and  place  of  women  in  the  new  and 
ever  changing  economic  order;  we  have  no  problem  in  the  way  of  lop- 
sided competitions  that  make  it  difficult  for  women  to  obtain  those  stu- 
dent experiences  that  pave  the  way  to  leadership.  We  afford  the  coun- 
sel and  provide  the  experiences  whereby  students  may  discover  their 
potentialities  and  their  adaptabilities  for  the  world  in  which  they  are  to 
live  as  women." 
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ALABAMA  COLLEGE'S  ANNIVERSARY 

The  Anniston  Star 
October  11,  1936 

There  will  come  to  an  end  this  evening  at  Montevallo  a  two-day 
celebration  of  the  fortieth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  Alabama 
College.  And  while  there  have  been  many  to  disagree  with  Dr.  Pit- 
kin's theory  that  "life  begins  at  forty"  it  would  seem  that  the  larger 
life  of  this  young  institution  is  just  now  in  its  emergence.  It  is  doing 
one  of  the  best  jobs  of  any  school  in  the  country  in  the  new  field  of 
progressive  education  and  has  evolved  from  its  original  concept  as  a 
girls'  industrial  school  into  a  college  of  liberal  arts  as  well  as  a  center 
of  training  for  the  practical  pursuits  of  life. 

Alabama  was  one  of  the  first  states  in  the  union  to  establish  a  state 
college  for  women,  thanks  to  Miss  Julia  Tutwiler,  first  president  of 
Montevallo,  the  stamp  of  whose  ideals  the  school  still  carries.  It  has 
had  a  succession  of  other  great  leaders  at  its  head,  including  the  re- 
cently retired  Dr.  O.  C.  Carmichael,  now  in  line  for  the  chancellorship 
of  Vanderbilt.  Dr.  A.  F.  Harman  succeeded  to  the  presidency  under 
opposition  from  certain  factions  in  the  state  but  he  has  deported  himself 
in  such  a  way  as  to  win  over  the  opposition  and  to  solidify  his  cham- 
pions. He  is  liberal  in  his  views,  broad-minded  in  his  policies  and  well 
trained  as  an  executive.  He  deserves  the  support  and  best  wishes  of  all 
the  people  of  the  state.  Certainly  both  he  and  the  faculty,  as  well  as 
the  student  body  and  the  alumnae,  have  the  heartiest  felicitations  of  this 
paper. 
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MONTEVALLO  MARCHES  AHEAD 

The  Birmingham  Post 
October  10,  1936 

To  see  a  striking  sample  of  the  strides  made  in  education  for  women 
within  only  a  few  years,  we  need  look  no  further  than  the  campus  of 
Alabama  College  at  Montevallo  on  the  occasion  of  its  40th  anniversary 
this  week-end. 

An  alumna  who  left  the  campus  in  the  1890's  may  well  marvel  at 
the  changes  which  have  taken  place.  Then  it  was  Alabama  Girls'  In- 
dustrial School  with  a  so-called  college  course,  the  equivalent  of  high 
school,  offered  to  226  students  by  a  faculty  of  15  members.  Only  one 
of  the  present  buildings  was  in  evidence. 

Now  as  the  state  college  for  women,  it  has  achieved  standing  in 
Southern  and  national  academic  associations.  As  tangible  evidence  of 
progress,  the  822  students  and  96  faculty  members  have  a  campus  com- 
munity of  15  buildings. 

Five  presidents  have  led  the  college  through  these  40  years.  Fittingly 
the  present  president,  Dr.  A.  F.  Harman,  will  speak  on  "Looking 
Ahead"  on  one  of  the  programs  of  the  celebration.  Fittingly  Dr.  O.  C. 
Carmichael,  the  fourth  president,  now  vice-chancellor  of  Vanderbilt 
University,  will  speak  on  "Education  and  Southern  Progress'  at  tomor- 
row's program. 
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